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cated to the Master's service. The Rev. 
Wesley Morris, who for some time back has 
only assisted in the meetings, was to begin 
his duties as ‘* permanent,” to-day. 

Tall and robust with a noble head proudly 
poised upon his sturdy shoulders, deep-set, 
slumberous eyes, that often-times veiled a 
thousand irresistible expressions, a slightly 
curled mustache nestled around his proud, 
resolute mouth, while occasionally a fleeting, 
dimpled smile would play around his rather 
square, brown chin, vanquishing for the time a 
certain serious air that usually led strangers in 
the belief that he was exceedingly stern and 
pre-occupied. 

To-day, as he stood by the alter, he felt so 
helpless, understood in full his position 
among the people; never before had he 
realized so overwhelmingly how little he 
could do of himself; still his heart was stout, 
and he accepted his work with an outward 
courage creditable to a veteran. 

‘Except God build the house they labor in 
vain that build it.” Strong and distinct his 
text fell; fearlessly he spake—pleading, ex- 
horting, threatening—his very soul like molten 
fire seemed to melt into words that fell from 
his mouth; in manly terms, dignified by love 
for God, he addressed the old and service- 
worn; with marked earnestness he entreated 
the interest of the youthful. How tenderly he 
invited their confidences, how gently he urged 
upon them their duty; his eyes ever anon 
seemed to rest on a girlish face near the door 
way. Somehow, her face seemed to be ona 
direct line with his, but not once did the sloe- 
like eyes turn towards his in genuine interest; 
for a time he could not believe that he saw 
aright. Usually these eyes beamed on him 
such trustful sympathy, such kindly interest; 


she knew her heart was not in the service as 
it should have been. 

“I suppose I’m to be reproved for not 
singing or something, but I wonder why he 
looks so hurt,” she mused and. thoughtlessly 
quitted the church without going near the 
altar for the usual friendly “how'd’y.” 

Somehow, she could not banish the strange 
expression of the minister’s eyes. A vague 
unrest imbedded itself in her heart as she 
slowly passed down the road homeward. The 
starry jessamine, that her mother loved so 
dearly, nodded in its delicate fragrance un- 
noticed; the pomegranate in red golden ripe- 
ness nestled in its dark green foliage unseen; 
the muscadine hung  temptingly low, 
but was left untasted as she walked through 
the wood, alone and thoughtful. 

When Rev. Morris quitted the church it 
was though a cloud had darkened his other 
wise brilliant day. His fine, thoughtful 
features wore a look of deep perplexity, not 
unmixed with anxiety; but as he thought of 
her, petite and graceful, with beautiful black 
eyes, partly veiled by long curling lashes, her 
low brow crowned by a magnificent coil of 
raven hair, which enhanced wondrously the 
delicate fruit tint of her complexion, so fond 
were his thoughts that everything bright and 

retty seemed akin to her; the bi the 
Toews, even the bat bling brook in its ever 
varying usefulness reminded him of her re- 
sourceful self. 

Only child of a pious widow who lived in a 
little vine covered house on the edge of the 
woods, not far from the church, Patsey’s 
own hands had ed the deliciously fra- 
grant honey-suckle ind the windows and 


be glad of a seat in his wagon for camp meet- 
ing, it would be to find a bevy of girls with 
roguish eyes waiting, too. She could always 
tell when he was coming, without so much as 
a word from him. Such the fate of all young 
beaux, who fared even worse in their efforts 
to win her courted society. Her fun-loving 
brain was always devising the most exasperat- 
ing pranks to repulse them. This care-free 
and jolly way of living, I fear had encouraged 
Patsey in being thoughtless, and for the time 
incapable of realizing that life is not all foam. 
She had not awakened to the knowledge that 
it is ever sweet and womanly to be watchful 
lest she trifles with true feeling, and so wound 
a well meaning heart. 

‘The week following the dedication occurred 
Patsey's birthday, upon which all the folks for 
miles around had prepared a grand surprise— 
a_real country party, which means lots more 
fun than city people ever dream of, much less 
enjoy. When the eventful night came Pat- 
pe be mother carelessly remarked that she had 
asked “Neighbor Grey and one or two others 
to come to night and help finish quilting a 
log-cabin, as she had promised to loan the 
frame to another neighbor. Patsey thought 
nothing of it. They always swung the quilt- 
ing frame in a big roomy barn, just a little 
way from the house. Even while the widow 


was speaking, the folks were gathering from 
all directions, and swift s_ were ‘fixing 
things.” The dainty edibles and simple gifts 


were not all that the occasion, for be- 
hind the table in ic solitude, rested “‘Joe 
Guy’s fiddle.” Of course it was hoped that 
the worthy church folks would enjoy the sur- 


and like dear saints, 


prises, the supper, etc.. or 
over the door-way. jJust beyond was a small ‘naa Ber went off splendidly. 
garden, bordered By sweet . geet + Verybe?~ was in 


BE We will be glad to answer any questions we can, 
asked by “~ with reference to “Oar Girls." Please ad 
dress all inquiries or other communications to 
(Mrs,) Sosie 1. SHowren, 
Wilberforce, Greene, Co., O. 


Plain Talks to Our Girls. 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 


(Written especially for RinGwoop’s JOURNAL.) 
Her father was to go with her, so cane in 
hand, he foli wed her footsteps on the broad 
walk which le :round the house to the front 
as pleasant; soft winds sighed 


. The ds°* 
f Broach the breaches, }rttle birds paily jumped 


simplicity she ‘told th ‘cvhole 

lence which followed ics awful, 
ing. Lou's mother, in sought for 
and afterwards explaine% all to the factio 
of the shopkeeper, Ail #esolved to be more. 
careful in the future and keep the Golden rule, 
Birdie forgave but smiled faintly as she said 
she should never forget her ‘‘rice trial.” 

You, my dear girl, like Birdie, have been 
misunderstood. fechaps grave trial was the 
result of a kind act,a word or good will and 
advice to one whom the world had forsaken ; 
perhaps in “the attempt to assist a wayward 
brother, or relieve some sick or distressed 
neighbor. You remember the unkind look, 
the ungenerous remark, the taunting jeer, and 
for a moment you felt half sorry you had tried 
to do any one a kindness, Yes, you were mis- 
understood, and you ask what you shall do? 
A good bishop, who is laid to rest, had for his 
motto: ‘First know you are right, then go 
ahead.” Do you, my dear girl, Anow you are 
right, that your motives are pure and good; 
are you willing to be sacrificed for the good of 
others ? then go ahead. The winds of perse- 
cution will be your Eolian harp; dark clouds 
of enmity will darken your pathway, floods of 
sorrow will sweep o’er you, yet, if you are 
right you shall not be destroyed. 

What shall you do? 

Mind your own business; dress according to 
your means, Select your own associates. Give 
as God has pros; you. Turn a deaf ear | 
to slanderous tongues, Treat every other 
mother’s child as you would wish your mother’s 
treated. Love God supremely above all things | 
else, and he shall direct thy paths, 

Misunderstood ! Misunderstood ! 
O, that the world of mankind could 
Eschew the evil. the good, 

§ Pencade s comnon 


catch the light, do hereby agree to 
the following constitution. 

ArticLe 1.—The object of this association 
shall be the diffusion of accurate and exten- 
sive information relative to the civil and social 
status of the Afro-American, #. ¢., that they 
may be led to an intelligent assertion of their 
rights; and to a determination to unite in the 
employment of every lawful and judicious 
means to secure, and to retain the unmolested 
exercise of the same. 

ArvIcLe 2.—That the attention of conscien- 
tious, conservative, thinking people at large, 
may be directed to the injustice of a practical 
denial to any class of citizens of that personal 
liberty, security, and opportunity for personal 
happiness, which is the inalienable prerogative 
of every human being. 

ARTICLE 3.—The methods to be employed 
in the realization of the purpose in view are (1) 
the full and free discussions on topics of race 
interest before Afro American audiences; (2) 
calm, dispassionate statements of existing eyils 
before the general public, to attract attention 
to the same, that their amendment or suppres- 
sion may be accomplished; (3) the «irculation 
of printed matter relating to Afro-Americans, 
whether written or’ about them; for 

jity at | 
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In Clubs of Ten (six months,) - - - 
In Clubs of Five (six months.) - - 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Names of all Subscribers are registered as 
soon as received, and papers and premiums promptly 
forwarded. 

Postage.— The postage to all paris of the United 
States and Canada is prepaid by the publishers except im 
the city of Cleveland, City subscribers are required to 
add 12 cents to the subscription price to cover delivery 
charges. Subscribers in Foreign countries must add 2 
cents for cach » Or 24 cents for the year, to the 
subscription price, for postage. 

Remittances should be made by Express, Money 
Order, Post Office Money Order or Draft payable to 
{, R. Coston, 86 Harmon St, or by Registered Letter. 

ither of the above forms insures absolute safety from 
losses by mail. 

Missing Numbers,—l occasionally happens that 
numbers of our papers sent to subscribers are lost 
in the mails. In case you do not receive any 
number when due, inform us by postal card at the ex- 
—— of ten days from that date, and we will cheer 

iy forward a duplicate of the missing number. 

Please be Particular when sending your subscrip 
tion, te state with what issue you wish to commence. 

t of all.—In every letter that you 
fail to give your full address, plainly 
) name ypst office, county and State. 


itul._ Sea, earth and sky sing t 
hymns of praise to.God. But if Christ , 
had not burst the ‘hands of death and | 
come forth as our v_torious Savior, or 
if we did not know «i this, Easter would | 
be no more to us than it is to the mil- 
lions who have neVér known Him. Let 
the love of this gracious season flow 
through us; let it shine in our lives, speak 
in our words and actions, so that all 
whom we meet may see that Easter 
means to us a new life of love and | 
goodness, 


In the March number of Rincwoon’s Jour- 
wat, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a carefully prepared article on 
‘*A Revolution in the Kitchen.” Kansas 
Future State, 


Rrnewoon’s JOURNAL oF Fasuton, is draw- 
ing to itself some of the best brains of the | 
womanhood of the race. It is really a credi- 
table publication and our women ought to 
give to it unstinted support. Mrs. Mary C. 
Terrell contributes an article to the February 
number on ‘The Mission of Failure” which 
fairly bristles with philosophical thought. In 
closing her article, Mrs. Terrell says: “ Fail- 
ure has a mission both beneficial and benefi- 
cent, As adviser, teacher, peacemaker and 
exhorter it possesses a utility which forbids 
that it should be catalogued as an inevitable 
bane when it has proved itself so frequently a 
blessing.” Truth to say, the women of the 
race are demonstrating that they possess 
splendid literary capacity.— New York Age. 


AN order for any dress pattern select- 
ed and RinGwoop's JOURNAL tor $1.25. 


The Jovrnau for one year and one pair 
of Corsets for $1.46. 

The Journal will be sent for one year to 
any address with a copy of any book in 
the following list for $1.25. 


Gray’s Elegy. English sketches. 
Seven Ages of Man. Pride of Village. 
Read’s Drifting. Sleepy Hollow. 
Read’s Brushwood. Christmas Stories. 
Read's Christine Rip Van Wrinkle. 
The Wagoner, etc. Low Ba: k Car. 
Read’s Closing Scene.Rab and His Friends. 
The Hermit. Hermann & Dorothea 
Shakespeare’s Songs. Faust, 
L’Allegro. Deserted Village. 
The May Queen. —‘ The Travellers. 
We are Seven. Sheridan’s Ride. 
Lucy Coe sop’s Fables. 
nickerbocker Sketch. 
A Freeman Yet a Slave. 


“+L shall be happy to”— 

“How good of you. Come on Joe, with 
the fiddle,” she cried gaily, interrupting him. 
Joe expected these words only after the minis: 
ter had departed. Glancing at his face, the 
happy smile curved about her wilful mouth 
faded at the change she saw there, He under- 
stood hernow. Like a flash it occurred to 
him what she meant. All joy vanished from 
his heart, She was trifling with him! But no! 
Noting the sudden blanching of her smiling 
face, she, whom he madly loved, could not— 
would not—so insult, so abase his calling. Yet 
even now the wierdly sounding instrument be- 
gan vibrating. A bright fire leaped into his 
deep-set eyes, and in a voice trembling with 
passion and honest indignation, he said, so 
that she alone might hear, “Miss Patsey, I 
have been a fool—I have loved you. I fancied 
that I saw in you all that is noble and good. 
I find you utterly vain and heartless. For- 
give the annoyance my attentions may have 
caused you, for, now that I am awakened, 
you shall be annoyed no longer.” Almost be 
fore she could realize it, he turned and left 
her. 

‘Tothe majority present it was simply a joke. 
Of course Patsey would be reproved for her 
“unseemly levity,” or perhaps they all would 
be compelled to listen to a scorching sermon 
concerning it. However, as dances are in: 
frequent in Grizaleville, they were soon ab 
sorbed in the full enjoyment of this one. 

Like magic, the sounds of merriment sud- 
denly seemed the most distracting sounds to 
poor Patsey. Verily, the ‘Prince had kissed 
the sleeping beauty,” and awakened her from 
a seeming dream of happiness to headache and 
woe. So awful was the change in those brief 
moments that she felt dazed, bewildered, 


Ny é--1' | tears away she turned toigo, when a sudden 
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Edited by MISS 8. MITCHELL. 


Mise Michell wil be pleas to receive in this 
Dapwrtment il letters sen Oy Ber senders. Addrest 


all letters to iss S, Mrrctiet, 


200 Oregon Street, 


“IP 1 COULD SEE HIM AGATY. 


If [ could see him again, 
If I could hear him say, 
Merry and kind as he used to do, 
“Well, little wife, what has come to you 
‘All through the busy day, 
‘While T have been away ?” 


Often when I was cross ; 

Often I used to reply, 
“ What comes to a woman everywhere ? 
Washing atid baking and household care: 


ey 
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In the glory of reddening berry and ripen- 
ing chinkapin, walnut and hickory, autumn 
merged into advent, and the gentle Christmas 
tide “came on apace.” White frost like a lus- 
trous robe lay over the valley; great coral 
like clusters of biiter-sweets vied with the 
rosy halls; southerr, holly in brilliant coloring, 
the aroma of sassafras, sweet fir and pine, like 
the scenting of the Magi from afar, attuned 
nature in harmony with the joyful preparations 
in progress for the celebration of the 
fatal day- 
Of Him who once in a manger lay. 

“How beautiful it all is," murmured Patsey, 
as she lingered in the little green dressed 
church after everybody else had departed, 
They had met for a final practice of the 
Christmas carols. She had been very busy 
of late. Christmas in this gay southland is a 
season of general rejoicing, and the night be- 
fore is the merriest, maddest time. While 
everybody else was absorbed in the pleasures 
of the time, she lingered in the shaddowy 
church with its glossy greens and searlet ber- 
ries. Time had softened the pain at the heart 
and left her subdued and tender. It is one of 
life’s strangest mysteries that our most shallow 
faults require the bitterest of potions for rid- 
ding the heart and mind of their subtle effects. 

Not once hadthe offended minister referred 
by word or look to that evening that seemed 
ages ago to Patsey. She thought of this to- 
night, and her eyes suffused with tears as she 
recalled the incident. Oh, how she wished 
there was some way of apologizing for the 
foolish words, but since he had spoken of 
love, such was out of the question. 

“Ab, welll some day he may find I'm not 
so vain and heartless, after all.” Brushing the 


as any 
It 


ants will quickly disperse them. — This 
easily tested. i 

‘The most wholesome way to drink milk is 
to sip it by monthfuls at short intervals. It 
is necessary for easy digestion to present it 
slowly to the gastric mucous surface, 

If before grinding the morning’s coffee the 
berries are heated for four or five minutes, or 
until they take on a darker shade of brown, 
the flavor of the coffee will be much im- 
proved. 

A writer in Zable Talk urges the dyspey 
to learn to eat olives ax a means of repairing 
and lubricating the weak stomach, a means 
which he declares to be more efficient than all 
the pills and medicinal draughts ever con- 
cocted. 

Furniture that mars the wall can be pro- 
vided, at small expense, with rubber knobs at 
the back. Rubber tips drawn over hooks on 
which towels and other articles are hung save 
a great deal of wear tothe articles hung on 
them. Chairs that scratch the floor and make 
a noise can be booted with rubber. 

Very many attacks of sick head-ache can 
be prevented if those who are subject to them 
are careful about their diet and largely direct 
the same to vegetables and fruits easy of 
digestion, They must forego meat, cheese, 
pastry, beer, wine, etc.: in fact neither eat or 
drink anything which is stimulating in 
character and at all likely to tax the diges- 
| tive organs. Selected. 


| ONWARD. 

| (Written especially for Rixcwoon's JOURNAL.) 
| "Much has been said and written about the 
| progress of the Negro kace in America since 


juice is as simple and probably as satisfactory 


said that a small bag of sulphur kept 
in a drawer or closet that is infested with red 


«a 


throbbed wildly as she essayed to speak. 

“It was despicable in me; I—” 

“Patsey, I love you—Sweet Shrub!” 

‘There was no mistaking the pleading of 
those eyes. Like a startled bird she wavered, 
then nestled in his outstretched arms, her face 
coming in contact with the sweet shrubs on 
his breast. 

“Oh, what must you think of me,” looking 
wildly at the little buds. 

think you the sweetest Sweet Shrub of 
them all,” he answered fondly, 

“«"Twas as though an angel. had ‘rolled the 
stone’ from my heart away.’ 

The deep voice of the church bell rang out 
in the quiet air, followed by glad noises of 
every kind, as is the custom there as the mid- 
night hoor announces — 

Christ is born, the Great Anointed, 
Heaven and earth his praises 

“Happy Christmas, Sweet Shrub!” implant 
ing a warm kiss on the sweet, tremulous 
‘mouth, as in an ecstacy of joy she listened to 
his thrilling tones as his words melted on the 
softly sighing night wind: 

“Shepherds, hail the Wondrous Stranger; 

‘Now to Dethiehem speed your way; 
Lo! ia yonder humble manger, 
Christ the Lord is born to-day. 


HE 1S RISEN.” 

(Written especially for Rixcwoon's Joursat.) 
“Lift your glad Yoices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus hath risen and man shall not Sic.” 
Yes, He is risen! promulgate the story, 

How the sad women, approaching the tomb, 
Found their dear Savior had risen in glory, 

Spoiling the grave of its victory and gloom, 
Come, and bring offerings, O all ye nations, 

From all the earth and the isles of the sea 
Bring Him your full, perfect gifts and gblations, 
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ten and women; not lawyers and doctors 
only, but educated mechanics. Train the 
hand as well the mind, so that we shall 
have among us full grown men, not your 
is | daintily scented, kid gloved, shallow brained 
young man, but men able to cope with great 


questions; men not afraid of hard hands; 
above all, do we need men who are not afraid 
to say, “I am a Negro and am proud of it.” 

When this race shall have become whited, 
self-reliant and persevering, then shall it be 
ready to occupy the high place which I feel 
jod has for it. Hankser Kitsox Greene. 
Cleveland, O. 


THE NOSE. 


(Written especially for Rixcwoon's JouKNAt 

‘After the eyes it is the nose which attracts at- 
tention. If it were not for the nose, and if the 
line which joins the forehead to the chin were 
not interrupted by the nostrils, the face of man 
would be as ugly as that of a gorilla, But, the 
nose is not only an. ornament; it is also useful, 
especially for breathing. Its use is to warm the 
air before it reaches the lungs, and if people 
‘would but keep their mouth more shat and 
breathe more through their nose, there would 
de few-r sore throats, bronchitis and lung dis- 
ceases in general. Thus nature, ever true to its 
immortal principles of economy, here also has 
made one of the chief features both useful and 
beautiful at the same time. Whether large or 
small, long or snub, the nose always retains its 
geometrical form of a triangular pyramid. Its 
root, placed between the eyes, represents the 
| top of the pyramid, its nostrils its base. The 
| root is formed by iwo little bones joined to- 
ether, The root is all of supple gristle, Hence 
{ts nobility and variety. 

In many families the nose retains the same 
shape from generation to generation, and whole 


| races of mankind are distinguished by their 
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Our Literary’ Department. 
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‘THE PROCESSION OF LITERARY LIGHTS, 


(Written especially for Rixcwoon's Journal.) 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
‘To that qreat anthem calm and slow 
‘Which God repeats. 

It is curious to watch, in this day of fads 
and forms, the meteor-like procession of 
authors and their works. Within the last 
decade scarcely a month has passed that the 
name of some writer new to fame has not 
been caught up and heralded far and wide as 
belonging to one who has an entirely new 
theory of society and its reforms, of life and 
its mission, The people madly rush after the 
new apostle, and around him spring up a 
number of lesser lights, weak and servile imi 
tations of the so-called “‘apostl 


thoughts that seemed aflame in their day are 


either totally swept away by the current, or, aa 


receiving a chance rescue, are simply saved as 
literary curiosities, 


Hanirs oF OnseKvation 


‘There is nothing in the education of a child 
which brings better interest for the time ex- 
pended than the training of the powers of ob- 
servation. The leading educators of the day 
claim that the cultivation of this faculty:is the 
philosophic method of education, especially 
in primary schools, 

In all ages those who have stood in the 
front ranks, those who have done most to pro- 
mote civilization, have been invariably the 
men and women who have learned most aecu- 
rately to observe people and things, nature 
and natural law. ‘They are the stuff out of 
which are made our Newtons, Edisons, Grants 
Douglases and Howards. : 

‘One man learns to observe the signs of the 
times and makes a successful business ven. 
ture, buying heavily in stock projected to 


ASHION [Apri 


| 
stance, the natural sciences, which easil 
Stand at the head of sucha list of studies, 
Observation lessons on minerals, plants and 
animalsare exceedingly well adapted to the grow. 
ing intelligence of little ones, and if they are 
objects as these for playthings they 
will discover many important facts of their 
‘own accord, while a few simple questions on 
the part of ‘an older person will materially 
help to bring out other ideas more obscure. 
‘Thus will the child's natural curiosity gradu- 
ally develop into an intelligent observation 
which will throughout life help him to attain 
| ‘The heights by great men reached and 
kept;” to 
“Read what is still unread 
‘uscript of God. 
APPRENTICE SCHOOLS. 

In many of our cittes there is pressing need 
of apprentice schools for toe beacht St oat 
boys and girls. The aim in such a school is to 
teach some of the various industries so fully 
that the apprentice may go forth a skilled 
workman. Accordingly, the hours, the disei 
pline, the hardening to work that is found in 
actual practice should form an important fea 
ture of the training. 

All branches of human industry should 
from time to time be included, but special 
stress, in the girls’ department, should be 
placed upon cooking, laundry work and sew- 
ing in all its branches.” Consider for amoment 
the improvement in health and household 
ecouomy if cooking and model housekeeping 
were taught our young girls in a well ordered 
apprentice school. 


Philadelphia Press:—There are schools, pub: 


Tn thiy manner a few years ago Count L., | float some new i ie sn0. i a 
A Li ray Peo Spates enced private, in the South, and since th 
N. Tolstel flashed upon our vision in the lit: | has not learned to oliserve thus se pape Lor Sage er qare jean mei eaiate 
ne anes : basses | that &27,079.000 haves bern. ghent in. sivine 
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SMOTHERS@ 


| 
We invite the attention of all mothers to. this 
depurument of our journal and hape we may sometimes | 
{eter you om te most important subject of rearing | 
<icaning for children. We shall expect letters from 
recta ach topics, Address ll communications to 
: : Mas. E. 
287 Poplar Street, CINCINNATI, | | 


MOTHER. 

(Written especially for Rrxowoon's JOuRNAt.) 
‘Asthe warm weather approaches one becomes 

mote and more interested in the welfare of 

baby, How fortunate those babies are who are 


fed with the breast milk alone." As soon as | feature of a small village which takes ity 


liule ‘Then do not make a mistake and 
blight the life of your son by implanting in his 
breast an over reaching ambition which will 
never reach its aim, or a false pride which dis 
dains humbler work. 

In these days when labor outbreaks occur ll 
the world over, when all the avenues of em 
ployment, even to the field of literary art are 
Crowded, there is no honest labor which is be 
neath the dignity of true manhood, If our 
young men are driven to railroad life, life in 
hotels, or even to the whitewash brush, let them 
dignify their calling, and remember that itis 
the man himself who can win respect, not his 
calling, and if he is a true man, he elevates his 
profession or trade. Again, let not the phys 
Cian or lawyer disdain to clasp hands with the 
janitor, We are all suffering Afro-Americans, 
‘and we should take each other by the hand 
fand stand together. White men do anything 
from laundry work up to the occupation of the 
White House, and no matter what they do they 
hold their heads high and seek to dignify their 
calling. Barbering, catering, whitewashing 
uused 10 be specialties of the colored race. Now 
our German and 
the work, and taking a pride in it 

E.C. 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, 
(Written especially for Rixawoon's Joonn at.) 


To one who is a lover of nature, who 
delights to sit or roam among her structures and 
muse upon the beautiful handiwork of the 
Creator, I know of no prettier picture to 
present you than that of the natural bridge 


of Virginia. 
‘The natural bridge is the most prominen| 


nglish friends are taking up 


you see the eagle apparently about to alight 
pon the crouching lion beneath her, On 
the walls you will read the names of many 
visitors; among them is that of the honored 
president, George Washington, written with 
his own hand when he was young and brave. 

Passing from the hush of the awful twilight 
of the bridge, perambulating the path beside 
the creek which finds its way amidst the 
arborvitae and pines to its passage beneath 
the bridge, you come to Saltpetre Cave, where 
| it is said the Confederates made nitre during 
the late war. Hemlock Island, with its pyra 
midal beauty, will soon invite your attention, 
You will notice the arrow-like straightness of 
its trees. 

The sound of rippling water is pleasing as 
you listen to its murmurings and wonder 
What the bubbles are saying to their stony 
playmates, but when you gaze upon Silent 
River and see it noiselessly gliding by you, 
you aré reminded of the great river of time 
Which 50 silently sweeps from eternity to 
eternity. When you reach Lost River, the 
words “Drink and you will return again” will 
cause you to yield to the inclination, and 
stooping, you will drink of the river rushing 
Deneath the hill—a river of which no one 
knows the beginning or the end. 

You will be weary of walking, but not of 
seeing, when you get to Lace Falls, and 
) } reluctantly you will begin to retrace your 
steps. After recreating at Pine Laden hotel, 
the favorite hotel for colored visitors, you 
love for that which is beautiful in nature will 
cause you to again lose yourself among its 
scenes. You drive across the bridge to Mt. 
Jefferson, from whose lofty height the Peaks 
‘of Otter may be seen, forty miles away. You 
will look upon the Blue Ridge for forty miles 
| in the hazy distance, and Mars Hill will also 
mnntnn— get ’ 


Sar rl ct ate ee 
‘ass so - 

fully, see vai a sadly sweet farewell to 

Birdie as she pal “Wait there a moment,” 


said her father, as they reached the gate, and 
he, retracing his steps, found all whom they 
had left, in tears. Melhor Trt et the 
consent of ay mind 6 send that gir away 
from home; I never knew her betore to be in- 
different or inclined to hard-heartedness, but 
somehow, to-day she seems bewildered. What 
shall I do, ma?” Birdie’s mother was too 
much absorbed in grief to find a ready answer, 
but grandma, who stood near by, looked over 
her spectacles, and said ; “Why, bring the 
poor thing back, of course. She never called 
the man a liar, anyhow, but you all just let 
other people tell about it, and never gave the 
, child a chance to say a word; but she told me 
all about it last night as she lay there a sob- 
bing like her heart would break—poor little 
thing,” and grandma stopped for breath, 
What they said Birdie did not know, but some- 
how father’s tone was tinged with gentleness 
when he returned and said, * Daughter, why 
did you do so?” Birdie had spent the greater 
part of the night in prayer Many a sigh 
wed her bosom, while her pillow was wet 
with tears, morning found her silent and 
sad, though her tears had ceased flowing, so 
in answer to father she said solemnly, “O, 
father, you did not let me explain how it is; I 
thought it was so hard to be sent away from 
everybody I love, and be shut up in a prison; 
but then I ht of Daniel in the lions’ den, 
and prayed to G to go with me and take care 
of me in the reformed school, for He knew all 


Deak Giris.—Are you enjoying these 
bright, sun-shiny days ?° [ hope so, I must 
tell you of some good letters I have received 
and hope to answer soon. One is from a de:* 
little girl who writes: “I have been mucu 
kinder to my mamma since readin; your jour- 
nal. I am also one of the King’s Daughters,” 
Another asks questions which we will have to 
answer in side talk—just to our girls, for them 
to read especially, I will not attempt at present 
to tell you about or answer the many questions 
but simply mention to show my very great ap- 
preciation of your interest. How glad I am to 
know that even one girl (and there are others) 


is kinder to mothers. How glad I am that you | 
realize the worth of the good women of the | 


world who are working amid many disadvan- 
tages that you may be strengthened in every 
good work; that you may be one among the 
brightest constellations bedecking the crown 
of Iie. S. 1. S. 


THE WOMAN'S LOYAL UNION. 

The Woman's Loyal Union, organized less 
than three months ago, with a membership at 
the present time of over a hundred members 
and with a fair prospect of many times that 
number, is beyond a doubt a growing power 
in New York ana Brooklyn. 
have some idea of the calibre of the women 
who laid personal interests aside and rallied to 
the support of a universal cause that for a time 
seemed resting heaviest upon one heroic 
woman’s shoulders. Their actions told more 
to the public than mere words can ever de- 


Our people | 


the general committee, and 
committee to act until cheir succe are 
chosen. The executive board shall have 

wer to enact by-laws for the transaction of 
uginess, to appoint standing committees, to 
attend to the several objects embraced by the 
association, to make rules for the application 
of funds, and to exercise all the functions 
necessary to the successful prosecution and 
Promotion of the purpose of organization. 

Space does not permit the entire constitu 
tution, but from the foregoing fair minds can 
estimate as to the universality of the work. 
Special committees have been appointed for 
facilitating the accomplishment of the several 
objects of organization. The various com- 
mittees are—“ Conference,” Information,” 
“ Extension,” “ Meetings,” “Literary,” “Ways 
and Means” and “ Press." Of necessity the 
first few months must be devoted to the intro- 
duction of the system, and the proper and 
necessary equipment. 


The founders and present supporters of 


‘the association have faith in the women of 


New York and Brooklyn, and believe that 
with their sympathy and support our roll book 
will ere long contain one thousand members. 
God grant that the day be not far distant 
when our women thro@ghout the Empire 
State, will in the midst of pressing duties, 
spare a little time and think of be 3 matter, 
and think of the work, the needs unity of 
action, the dignity of members, the etepmal 
utility of pure womanly cohesion.— New 
York Age. 


At 
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All things are possible to them who 
have patience to labor and wait. 


The sweetest word in our language is 
love; the greatest word 1s God; the word 
expressing the shortest time is now. 


There is no blood in a turnip, but 
there is life inadry pebble to those that 
can see it. There is fire in flint and 
power ina drop of water if we will only 
take the pains to bring it out. 


Gail Hamilton s, “The perfect 
woman is as perfect as she is strong; as 
tender as she is sensible. She is calm, 
deliberate, dignified, le: urely; she is 
gay, graceful, sprightly. sympathetic; 
she is. severe upon occasion and upon 
occasion playful; she has fancies, dreams, 
romances, ideals. 


EASTER, 


Would it not be very sad indeed if 
there were no Easter, no early flowers, 
no joyous music in church, no Easter 
carols? Easter would not be Easter if 
Christ had not risen. We look for 
Easter as we look for Christmas, and 
when the morning comes it is so full of 
joy that everything seems bright and 


sit" ORS Bal done at 


Children’s 4 
Misses’ Hose for Three cash subscribers. 


This Watch can be seen at BRUNNER BROS. 
Jewelers, 255 Superior Street. 


The above $35, 14K., Solid Gold Wateh | 


of Elgin movement, will be pre: 
any one sending to our office ty cash 
subscribers. A Gold-filled case, watch of 
the same style and cover, will be presented 
to any one sending us twenty-five cash 
subscribers. 


One-half doz. of Ladies’ Hose will be 
given to any lady sending us five cash 
subscribers. 


nted to 


A dress patiern of Blue henrietta goods, 
of 89 inch width will be given for 15 cash 


subscribers. ' 


mi P 5 
In two styles of binding—Ivory Mono, 
tint (entirely new) 


-& BUY THE. 
LicHT RUNNING 


rae MANAGE, 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPES 


2 ¥. 


The New Home Sewiny g Machine Co, 


<A 28 
Wea ir 
beg ig 
ours” FOR SALE BY = *tuusa1® 
This machine will be given to the lady who sends us 


the largest club of subscnbers, dver 20, at $1.25, by 


May 1st 


I declare it makes me CIYm ee 
To think how my days go by!” 


‘Then he would kiss me again, 

Try to be still more kind: 
‘Tenderly say, ‘« My poor little wife ! 
Would Tcovid give you an easier life !” 

How could I be so unkind ? 

Oh, how could I be so blind? 


God took him away one day, 
Took him away from me: 
Now, though I labor the whole day through, 
Nobody asks: “ What has come to you?” 
Nobody pities or shares 
The weight of my household cares. 


Oh, yes, I have children too: 
A mother cannot complain; 
But never a son or a daughter's grace 
Can fill the void of their father's place, 
A mother cannot complain: 
But, oh, for my husband again ! 


If I had only known 
That I should ever find 
It was an angel love that for years 
Worked for me, cared for me, dried my tears, 
I had been far more kind; 
But, oh, I was blind ! so blind! 
Lillie E., Barr in Ledger. 


USEFUL AND SUGGESTIVE, 

Hot water is better than cold for bruises. 
It relieves pain quickly, and by preventin, 
congestion often keeps off the ugly black ani 
blue mark. 

Among the many remedies for warts, to 
saturate them several times a day with lemon 


tne Civil War. Wha strides it has made 
toward a higher plane in the last thirty years! 
Before any experiments had been made in the 
matter, this question was often asked: “Can 
a negro learn anything?” The answer was 
almost invariably, “No.” A Negro learn 
Greek, Latin and the higher mathematics; 


edit newspapers and journals, write books and 
papers? “Nonsense” would the wiseacres 
have cried. Yet all these things have been 
accomplished, 


Given a fair opportunity and it has been 
found that the Negro can carry off the honors 
from such institutions of learning as Harvard, 
Brown and Adelbert, Members of the race 
have also distinguished themselves as authors 
and teachers. Notable among these is Prof, 
Scarborough, of Wilberforce, a fine scholar, 
author of a Greek text book which is used in 
Yale college; also E. A. Johnson, of Raleigh, 
N. C., author of a school history of the 
Negro race in America; J. C. Price, an elo- 
quent orator and a successful teacher; Miss 
Hallie Q. Brown, said to be the finest elocu- 
tionist of her race in America, also an excel- 
lent teacher. Time and space will not permit 
me to name more. There are, however, hun- 
dreds of successful teachers all over this broad 
land, some teaching children of their own 
race only, others teaching in mixed schools. 
Nor is this all. In all the professions, in all 


| branches of business, the Negro has proved 


himself to be equal to any other race, 

Shall we, having heard of the great progress 
made by the race, sit with folded hands for 
the rest of our days and say ‘Well done?’ 
Let it rather spur us on toward pire 
higher. What the race needs is educat 


nose. ‘There is for ifstance, the Greek nose, 
the Roman nose, the Jewish nose, the African 
nose, and so on. The nose is also a distinc- 
tive mark of character. The eagle nose de- 
‘notes superior commanding qualittes; we see it 
in Caesar, Napoleon, Wellington, and others of 
their kind. Small nostrils denote irresolution 
and incapacity ; a delicate, pointed nose, wit, 
observation, cunning ; short, thick noses often 
indicate a vicious disposition; Socrates, who 
had such a nose, confessed that he was natur- 
ally badly inclined, but that he had 

his bad qualities by his phylosophy. As a rule 
a long nose is handsomer than a short one, es- 
pecially in man ; a small, delicate nose is pret- 
tier on a woman's face, especially if the nos- 
trils are well open and mobile. A slightly 
turned up nose has also its charm on a wo- 
man’s face, and often makes more conquests 
than a long one; it is a saucy nose, and pleases 
on that account. 


Lexinoton, Va., April 4th, 1893. 
Deak Mrs. Cosron:—I cannot tell you 
how much I enjoy reading your journal, and 
itisso pleasant to know that the beautiful 
paper is due to the enterprise of some of our 
women, * Yours, Mary Evpanx, 


A dress pattern of Brown henrietta 
is, of 39 inch width, will be given for 
2 cash subscribers. 


Webster's Handy Dictionary for one 
cash subscriber for one year. 

One-half dozen of Ladie’s Handkerchiefs 
for Three cash subscribers. 
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ue Uuuereees W feed an inrant your tnals be- 
gin. Don’t let Aunt Melinda, who was the 
mother of ten children, tell you that you ought 
to feed your baby. Remember that the old 
family Bible contains the record of death after 
death in Aunt Melinda’s family, and perhaps 
she fed them too much, 

My advice to mothers is to feed your babe 
nothing at all for the first seven or eight months, 
The little feet are to feeble to walk, the little 
hands too feeble to grasp, the little stomachs 
are too feeble to digest solid masses. When 


a babe is first born the fluid which is contained | 


in the mother’s breasts is a laxative and is in- 


tended by nature to cleanse the bowels of the | 


black substance called the meconium; there- 
fore it is proper that the infant should not be 
fed, but put to the breast as soon as the mother 
is rested. Colic is not apt to occur if the 
mother’s diet is correct. If it does ensue, lay 
heated flannel on the bowels. Do not over- 
feed the baby even with breast milk. Do not 
give the baby a taste of everything which you 
eat. 
colic. Avoid everything acid yourself and keep 
a flannel band around the stomach and bowels 
(loose, not tight) for the first year of an infant's 
life, Remember that with warm feet and 
stomach, cool head and no solid food for the 
entire first year your babe will thrive. 


Let me say a word in regard to the trainin, 
of our boys. Most young colored men see! 
out occupations which call for brain work, 
‘The tendency nowadays is to make a professor 
of your son, yet the pathway is strewn with 
thorns and the reward for such effort is but 


Babies who feed in this way are prone to | 


name after it. [t ifin Rockbridge COumy, | ' 


about thirteen miles from Lexington (Va.) 
The drive from Lexington through the coun- 
try, across its hills and valleys, is something 
of a preparation for the magnificence that 
will greet you when you stand before the 
beauty and wonder of the land. 

On leaving town on a fair summer's morn- 
ing, you are embraced by the gentle and 
refreshing breeze laden with the perfumes 
from the wild flowers of the woods, and the 
azure depth above you and the woods at your 
side but enhance the situation. Now and 
then you see fields green with corn, and others 
with wheat stalks waving their heads as if 
inviting you to stop and entertain yourself 
with them fora while. The farm house and 
its scenes of industry will soon arrest your 
attention. 

When you have fairly arrived at the village 
and alighted from your vehicle, the man at 
the little gate asks for his fee, When he is 
satisfied you are then free to wander on in 
search of pleasure and knowledge, treading 
the path which thousands have trod before 
you, Soon you will hear the rippling water 


| of Cedar creek hurrying on to mingle its 


treasures with other waters, Suddenly you 
confronted by the bridge, which is called 


| “God's greatest miracle in stone—the bridge 
| not made with hands, that spans a river, car- 


ries a highway and joins two mountains into 
one.” Breathlessly you stop and gaze upon 
the awful sight. You admire the beautiful 
and perfect arch. At the top of the arch, 
two hundred and fifteen feet away, engraven 
on the stony roof by the finger of nature, 


JPRS ciuids ‘that you longer gaze upon 
the scenes, and the gathering s| ws Warn 
you that night is approaching. 

This valuable property was granted to 
Thomas Jefferson by George LI, for which 
he paid twenty shillings of leant money. 

Mouute. 


THE WOMAN IN BUSINESS. 


A young woman faces a succession of hard 
trials when she turns to a business career, 
writes Edward W. Bok in an article on that 
most interesting of subjects, * Women in Bus- 
iness Life,” in the April Ladies’ Home Journal. 
It is easier for her to think that she can do 
what she sees others doing than it is for her to 
do it. Itis not so easy to be compelled to 
rise ata certain hour day after day, whether 
one feels like it or not; to eat a hasty break- 
fast, or let me say rather to bolt it; to go out 
into the biting frosts of the winter and the 
torrid heats of summer ; to leave the comforts 
of home behind and those dearest and nearest 
to us ; to be compelled to write when the eye 
will scarcely keep open from the ache in the 
head ; to eat either a cold lunch spread on 
the knee, or mingle with the elements ina 
cheap restaursnt ; to see the wardrobe run- 
ning behind with no time to sew or replenish 
it; to go through the strain of a long day’s 
work only to return home at evening, often too 
tired to eat ; to feel to exhausted to do aught 
in the evening but to remain home and seek 
early rest to gain strength for the morrow, to 
go through the same routine of mental and 
physical anguish. Will any one call this a life 
of independence ? 


erary UTbsamment Witu 4 turd fame which rap- 
idly overspread at least two continents, and 
his “Anna Karenina,” ‘‘War and Peace,” 
“Russian Proprietor,” etc., became the talk 
of the hour; but the ‘Kreutzer Sonata” was 
rather overstrained even for readers of the lat 
ter part of the nineteenth century (able “to 
do” most things in this line), and presto! Tol- 
stoi’s downfall from his place of eminence is 
as swift as the rise thereof. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Humphrey Ward comes 
forward with ‘Robert Elsmere.” Gladstone 
honors it with a review, and the book at once 
reaches such popularity that thousands of 
copies are sold and it is considered a breach 
of etiquette hardly pardonable to ask ‘‘Have 
you read Ro——?” Yet, will this book live 
as have “Les Miserables,” “Scarlet Letter” or 
“Robinson Crusoe?” 

There are, of course, reasons why the books 
of the hour have a phenomenal success for 
the time. They illustrate peculiar existing 
conditions in a striking manner; beat respon- 
sively with the public pulse; touch upon 
points that possess vital interest for the multi- 


tudes. But if they have been written for this | 


end alone,when the conditions change they 
are likely to be remembered no more. The 
book must contain something of inherent 
value—virtue gone forth from the author to 
his product—if, like the “Iliad,” “The In- 
ferno,” ‘Paradise Lost” or the immortal plays 
of Shakespeare, it is to be handed down from 
generation to generation. 

The little fern traces its history upon the 
rock, and, having left it to the care of wave 
and storm, centuries afterward we find it in 
all of its pristine perfection, To few is it 

iven to write in this imperishable manner, 
Bot oftener, covered by the debris of the ages, 


the wG. i.e tormer wakes some nve 
morning to find himself wealthy, The worid 
says, “What a stroke of luck A—— has had!” 
But in reality the difference between A and B 
is simply the difference in their power to 
observe. 

The curiosity of early childhood, the in- 
quisitiveness of youth, are but offshoots of the 
observational faculty which, if wisely directed, 
give promise of many things—allowed to 
grow rank, constitute the owner a nuisance. 
Many parents, fearing the latter result, or to 
avoid the trouble of reasonable reply, dismiss 
the constant inquiry of the child with “Shut 
up.” “Don’t ask so many questions,” etc. All 
wrong. They should, on the contrary, foster 
in children a disposition to know the reason 
of things. What causes the question? Is 
there not a thought, however trivial and child- 
ish, behind the question? Thinking is the 
important factor of observation, as well as of 
all other mental processes conductive to great 
results, 

Intelligent observation causes the child to 
seek more than the visual appearance of the 
object. The trees are swayet by the wind. 
Why does the wind blow? The wheels of the 
watch go round. Why? The sun seems to 
go beneath the horizon, Why? The mere 
observation of facts will not, of course, pro- 
duce a scientist, a successful business man- 
ager, a statesman or general, but it is the 
important step which must precede all broad 
classification and generalization. Habits of 
observation accompanied by analytic and syn- 
thetic processes foster constructive or creative 
ability, and herein lies the value of reliable 
kindergarten training. 

There are some branches of study adapted 
to the cultivation of this faculty, as, for in- 


colored children an education.” Wissiéns 
and churches have been established for evan- 
gelizing the blacks and the good work they 
are doing to male and female is witnessed on 
everyhand. With all the vices of slavery to 
overcome the black man has made a progress 
which would be astonishing if he did not 
have to compare himself with the white man 
who had centuries the start of him. Begin- 
ning in 1865 with $12,000 worth of taxable 
property in the whole United States, the 
negroes to-day pay taxes on $263,000,000 
worth of property. There are hundreds of 
black college bred ministers, physicians and 
lawyers and 150 newspapers edited and owned 
by black men 


Read in the February Forum, “Negro Suf- 
frage a Failure. Shall We Abolish It?” 


FUN, FORTUNE AND FORMULE. 


He hadn’t taken anything—“Have you 
taken anything for your influenza ?” asked the 
doctor of a long, lank, hungry-looking man 
who came to him complaining of being “all 
run down,” his appearance verifying his 
words. 

“Well I ain't been taking much of any- 
thing, doctor—that is nothing to speak of. I 
tuk a couple o’ bottles Pinkham’s bitters 
awhile back, an’ a bottle of Quackham’s In- 
vigorator, with a couple 0’ boxes o' Curem's 
pills, and a lot o' quinine and root bitters my 
old woman made up. I've got a porous 
espe on my back an’ a liver pad on, and 

‘m wearing an eleltric belt an’ takin’ quinine 
and iron four times a day, with a dose or two 
of salts ev'ry other day. ‘Ceptin for that I 
ain’t takin nothin.” —Med. Review. 


ws wares sue MOAN Vis UL payiecMulE ver 
ings. The dance fatigued her as never before; 
after two or three attempts she gave up trying. 
“I don't know what's got into my feet, but 
a not go right,” she said by way of re- 
fusal, 

At last it was over,and while those who had 
arranged it were congratulating themselves 
over the success of the party, poor Patsey was 
kneeling beside her snowy bed weeping the 
first bitter tears of her life. Her heart had 
revealed its resting place, and alas! what mis- 
ery was hers!” Were all the dances in the 
world worth such a price? Oh, how deeply 
burned the sense of shame as she recalled his 
manner on past occasions. So sincere, so 
Straightforward; a conscious glow of pride 
diffused itself through her mind, as she 
thought of this strong, manly man acknowl- 
edging himself in love with her simple self; 
but only for a moment, for his cruel “I 
Comet you noble and good, but I find you 
utterly vain and heartless,” 


despises me!” 

In the days that followed, Patsey suffered 
most poignantly. “Hearts may break, but 
still beat on,” Fortunately for her, there was 
lots of quilting to finish, mince meat to be 
made, herbs to be gathered, and all to be done 
before Christmas, 


With him it was different. His being a pos- | 


itive nature, and at the time so unprepared 
for trifling, though loth, he simply accepted 
the conditions appearances seemed to justify. 
He felt that she had knowingly made a fool of 
him, and for that there's no forgiveness no 
unforgiveness; simply an unhappy state of af- 
fairs, 


impulse ptompted her to lay upon nis desk a 
bunch of sweet shrubs nestled then upon 
her bosom, | 

Tt may be the same impulse that led Patsey 
to bestow the flowers led Mr. Morris to make 
sure that his Christmas sermon was in its pro- 
per place on his desk. I don’t know but he 
found the “red brown darlings,” and their per- 
fume whispered “Patsey.”” 

“And tender, yearnings rise anew,” 
thoughts long since silenced surged through 
his mind; hope renounced sprang into being; 
@ new joy stole over his senses, for 

“Old love is waking— 
Shall it wake in vain?” 

At widow Lee's a few neighbors had drop- 
ped in to partake with her the time-honored 
“egg-nogg” and unearth a goodly number of 
time-honored reminiscences. As the merry 
stories wentround, Patse , unobserved, passed 
out inthe white light of the bright moon. 
With a fleecy shawl thrown over her blue 
black hair she leaned on the gate and 
contemplated with quiet pleasure the quiet 
scene around her, while from her lips softly 
rose and fell that sweetest of carols. 

“Angels from the realms of glory, 

» Wing your flight o'er all the earth." 

“A grand night, Miss Patsey.”” 

“In very truth, Mr. Morris; but which way 
did you approach?” she asked with consider- 
able astonishment. 

“have been here some time,” he said 


| kindly, very kindly. “I feared you might be 


startled” (coming nearer), 

“Patsey, | have made a grave mistake; tell 
me, is it too late toamend? I did you an in- 
justice; I was too hasty; forgive me.” 

Here was her opportunity. Her heart 


Worship the savior wuo sunerea ler nee. 


O Earth, refreshed bythy long winter’s sleeping, 
Wake ye, and put on thy vernal array! 
Flowers, above earth your little heads Peeping, 
Worship the King on this glad Easter day! 
Send your sweet fragrance like incense on high, 
“For Jesus hath risen and man shall not die.” 


Chrysalids, buds and the small cotyledon, 
Bear life within them, and only await 
Spring, when they change toa bright, bloom. 
ing Eden 
This bare, brown earth from. its dull, dor: 
mant state, 

Forth from the chrysalis, soaring on high, 
Comes the most gaily-bedecked butterfly, 
Herald of Spring, emblem of Resurrection : 
So in His grandeur and glory and power, 

Jesus, at heaven and earth’s intersection, 
Came from the grave at the early dawn hour, 


Welcome, Almighty Christ Jesus arisen! 
Come in our hearts on this glad Easter day; 

Loose every soul from its dark, sinful prison, 
Then we shall sing forth forever and aye: 

“Glory to God in full anthems of joy; 

The being He gave us death cannot destroy. 

Sad were the life we may part with to-morrow 
If tears were our birthright and death were 

our end, 

But Jesus hath cheered the dark valley of sorrow 
And bade us, immortal, to heaven ascend. 

Lift, then, your voices in triumph on high, 

For Jesus hath risen and man shall not die.” 
Chillicothe, O, Mamie E. Fox, 


POR CARPET CLEANING 
Call Telephone 3110, The Faller Carpet Clean- 
in, Ml Upholstering Co., Nos. 291 and 293 
Quincy St. 


Wie we Wye oErwe piutecucU, HE was CON: 
strained to think that this day, that marked a 
turning point in his life, was of little interest 
to her, and the thought imparted a mournful 
intonation to his voice—a cadence like the 
wind stirring through some lonely stretch of 
wood. He had loved this girl for months, 
ut being only a beginner in life, with no 
manent field, he had hesitated about mak- 
ing his love known. Often when in a medi- 
tative mood, as he stood watching the mystic 
. shadows of the soft, white moon light, falling 
aslant the gently waving cane brake, alluring 
hopes, by painting bright pictures of future 
felicity, would woo him from the embrace of 
conscious care into this weirdly-sweet domin- 
ion of love. 

Unconsciously he expected so much trom 
her. Considering her past kindly interest in 
his sermons, he could not understand why 
she was so listless to-day, Never were his 
thoughts better expressed, yet not once did 
she seem particularly conscious of what was 
going on around her. 

“Sweet Shrub,” or Patsy Lee rather, did 
not know the minister loved her. She had 
not loved the ethics of heroic silence; plain, 
self-denying endurance. So accustomed to 
frank demonstration that it never occurred to 
her that this grave, earnest man had time to 
even think of love. 

Some trivial incident was at the bottom of 
her apparant listlessness. Though seventeen 
summers had tripped over her pretty head, she 
was at heart stilla child, and could she have 
had a real good cry before setting out for 
church, would have been her own attentive 
self. 

Several times she felt conscious of some 
thing unusual in Mr. Morris’ face. Besides 


NOWETS. DWEEL Wigs 
spearmint and camiffe, jonquils, horehoupd, 
heliotrope and a fect heaven of — 
great daily roses, Jhundred-leaved, damask 
musk and maiden’s blush--wild, sweet things 
running along the ynsightly rails that fenced 
the garden in, and growing around the well, 
with its ancient-looking sweep and massive 
bucket. If Patsy was fond of any one blossom 
above another, it was the tiny red-browa 
calycanthus, wild strawberry to some, but in 
the dear south land it is known as the sweet 
shrub, Around Widow Lee's house they 
grew in richest, sweetest perfection, with the 
wonderfully sweet little buds clinging close to 
the stem, When the winds whispered that 
jack frost was coming, they were gathered 
and strewed all over the house, on curtain 
and valance, their perfume rested; exquisitely 
sweet it ever lingered around Patsey, in fact 
seemed so much a part of herself that her 
companions laughingly called her ‘Sweet 
Shrub.” 

A good daughter, industrious and dutiful, 
merry as a mocking bird; and though dancing 
in that time and community was denounced 
as “exceedingly sinful and worldly,” yet it 
was her favorite amusement, while she liked 
“the ring” plays “forfeits” and such. But 
her eyes would sparkle, and her tiny foot 
would restlessly tattoo the floor, when old 
Joe Guy would uncover his fiddle and with a 
drawl that was sometimes tantalizing, “tak yo 
pardners fur de dance.” 


Ah me! in those days such a winsome, | 


merry maiden she was. How those dances 
grieved the young minister will never be 
known! 

When cranky, but pompous old Farmer 


oma, geraninys, | 


ewer mn, Orne agate was, 

Old grey heads seemed young 
azain, as they@gvere called upon to take some- 
one ‘tout uf the well,” or “to choose from 
éast, choose from the west.” 

As was fondly hoped the church folks grad- 
ually thinned out, thus adding to the fun. They 
kept going until the minister alone stood be- 
tween fiddle and bow. At first no uneasiness 
was felt concerning him, for he rarely tarried 
long; besides, they reasoned, he must have 
known they counted on a dance, even though 
he had preached against it time and time again. 

To say that Mr. Morris was unconscious of 
these expectations, isto say but little. Never 
had he appeared so genial. He was supremely 
happy, simply to look at Patsey, as she glided 
here and there, her bright eyes flashing, her 
pretty face wreathed in smiles. He eed 
nothing of their plans, and for that matter, so 
completely was he under “love’s sweet spell,” 
that they might have danced until dawn and 
he would scarcely have realized but that they 
were playing “Husk O’ Ladies” or something 
similar, for he saw only Patsey and thought 
only of her, 

By and by even the lustiest appetite was sat- 
isfied and the plays began to lag ; so, dubious 
faces gathered in little groups and whispered 
their dissatisfaction; it would seem an awful 
thing to dance in the presence of the minister, 
they had no idea of doing such a thing. 

“I will start him, girls,” said Patsey, after a 
brief consultation. Walking over to him, with 
the most innocent expression, she said, loud 
enough to be heard all around, ‘Mr. Morris, 
this being my birthday, won't you dance the 
reel with me?” Wrapped so completely in his 
infatuation, he did not at once comprehend the 


Greggs would drive over expecting she would | full import of her words, 


s a 


LADIES’ NORMAL HALL OF WILBERFORCE 
UNIVERSITY, 


‘The JoURNAL presents to its readers the cut 
of the Ladies’ Normal Hall, of Wiberforce 
University. It was erected during the past 
two years and is indeed a commendable ac- 
complishment, suggesting the interest attach- 
ing to the university, The Ladies’ Normal 
Hall is complete in all of its appurtenances | 
with the most perfect sanitary appliances, 
From this university, probably the oldest in 
the country for the education of colored youth, | 
there have been graduated one hundred and | 
twenty-five students, They have been as | 
conspicuous for their probity as for excellency 
in letters. 

A sacrificial spirit attaches to, if it does not 
inhere inthem. It is manifest in their ob 
servance of duty, duty shorn of obligatory 
inducement, but the more urgent for having 
origin in their choice, As teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, United States consuls, or clergymen, | 
“considering opportunity, they will compare 
with the best product of any school in the 
land,” 

The university property contains 62 acres | 
of land, possessing great natural beauty and 
healthfulness. Pure springs impregnated 
with sulphur and iron, flow out in its ravines. 


t —— ¥ 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 


‘The departments of the university embrace 
the theological, collegiate, normal, law, music, 
art, preparatory, and industrial. In these 
have been enrolled since the purchase of the 
institution in 1863 3,944 students, 

The faculty embraces twelve persons, seven 
male and five female professors. 


SWEET SHRUBS, 
A STORY BY VICTORIA EARLE, 

(Written especially for Rrvcwoops Journal.) 

Not far from Macon, Ga., lies a pretty little 
emerald hued village, a sleepy, mournful sort 
of place, with but one redeeming feature, 
flowers. Here they grew, in the wildest, 
sweetest profusion in such beauty and ele- 
gance that it seems as though this frightfully 
named, out of the way spot, was really de- 
signed by nature as the floral storehouse for 
the entire state; the very name of the 
place warrants this idea, in that it was 
harsh and night-marish enough in sound to 
hold creation at a safe distance, Grizzleville. 
Whether the sweet-tangle wildwood ever 
sheltered a mansion built for “Papa Bruin” 
and family, such as little Goldie Locks once 
found, I cannot say, but from observation I 
can say that such a few strangers ever 
dered through this “ Wil-o'-the-Wisp” dis- 


trict that the simple country folks rarely had 
an opportuniiy of realizing how terror inspir- 
ing the name Grizzleville really was; th: 
some spiteful fairy was present, though unin- 
vited, at the christening, I have always felt 
very certain, However, on the day my story 
opened, all Grizzleville was in festive attire, 
great expectations were to be realized on this 
day. During the preceding year mighty 
efforts were put forward toward building a 
church, For years, in fact ever since the 
oldest among them could remember, they had 


| worshiped beneath widespreading trees, seated 


upon rude benches, not that this temple was 
not grand enough, arched above by God's 
own vault snow-capped and blue, hallowed, 
not alone by breathing creation, but the 
whispering winds that ‘* cometh and no man 
listeth” permeated with the exquisite incense 
of tender blossoms that “toil not nor spin” 
but faithful hearts felt the need of a perma- 
nent home that should stand like the 
‘house built upon a rock,” independent of 
the elements, and to-day sees the work done, 
and the care and worry of it all, like an old 
garment is thrown aside. 

Proud expectant faces are assembled to 
kneel in the new edifice, and listen to the 
“oft-told story,” while their Bethel is dedi- 


ONE, UU irs wise presrenuer cneeces 
the center of things than the other, and where 
to the other only solid walls are seen, to the 
one doors fly open on every hand. ‘To find 
the explanation of this seems most easy, 
as I think. The difference of view is owing 
to the difference in the relation 5 ed to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But I can almost feel 
the reader objecting here, for he says are the: 
not both christians, what then can be the dif- 
ference in their relation to Chist? Simply 
this: the difference of their consecration. The 
hearer we are to Christ the more we become 
like Him, the more do we find what is to be 
done for Him. 

Now, because there are so many who can- 
not see, or at least do not see, the open doors, 
I shall undertake, in a brief way, to set them 
before them. No one of us may be able to 
enter them all, but surely we may enter some. 


I call attention first to the open door in | 


the homes of the aged. We must not be un- 
mindful of the fact that many of our fathers 
and mothers did not have 
and therefore, 
fort derived from books and papers. How 
helpful and what a gracious service it would 
be to have some one read to them one or two 
hours a week. 
with an aged servant of God, out of whose 
voice nearly all melody has gone, and the 


our opportunities, | 
are shorne of much of the com- | 


I am personally acquainted | 


three score and ten years have so dimmed that | 


vision that letters dance like a will-o the-wisp, 
and yet that aged saint has the keenest relish 
for christian song and the story of the Naza- 
rene. Now what joy the bright faces and 
laughing voices of the king's daughters might 
bring to that soul. 

Again, there are aged poor who could be 
made happy by any one who would carry a 


1 nave thought of it before and shall try it if 
only a few will co-operate, It is the work of 
bringing each Sabbath as many as possible 
under the the sound of the gospel. If two by 
two they would make an effort each Sabbath 
evening to keep one pew full of people to 
hear the preaching of the gospel, In this 
way they may render lasting service to the 
souls of the lost, 

Again, the members of the circle can be a 
general lookout committee among young peo- 
ple and make frequent and earnest efforts to 
win any who are wayward from the sins and 
folly of the world tothe following of the King. 
Certainly this is the end and climax of all 
christian effort, and the christian worker who 
does not have this in mind as the ultimate end 
to be reached is an aimless worker and is only 
beating the air. 

Another open door which is entered alto- 
gether too infrequently is a service which 
many of the king’s daughters could render to 
mothers, not their own mothers always, but 
the mothers of other children. Letme sketch 


apicture, In a little home, cosy and neat, a 
young mother is charged with the care of two 
or three children. The father goes early to 
For days together che 


‘‘good-night.” 
see him, 


the week from Monday until Sunday, and 
Sunday passes without 
Monday she takes up the old round again, 
She does not get to church on the Sabbath, 
She has no opportunity 


wee tuto 
hinges.” 

Iwas reading a few days ago that great 
eschatological chapter in Matthew where are 
enumerated some signs of the end of our 
world. I noted, as I have often done before, 
the end is conditioned on the preaching of 
the gospel to all nations. How few realize 
the Hes ed with which the gospel is being 
Promulgated. If the present rate of advance 
on heathen kingdoms be not retarded, it is 
estimated that within two decades every nation 
and tribe will have heard the gospel, and 
Matthew says then the end will be, Many of 
us in middle life may yet live to see the great 
universal storm when the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat and the heavens shall be 
rolled up as a scroll, 

Now, while I write, there are Passing sev- 
eral children. One has been run off the walk 
and has had to take to a muddy, unpaved 
Street. He is running at good speed, jumping 
Pools of water and bids fair to reach the other 
walk safely, and thus come ashore to good 
footing. But just before he leaps to the curb- 
ing I see other children with waving arins 
confronting him and driving him back to the 
muddy street, and I say, this is like life. For 
when a man has been once run off into the 
mud, there are multitudes to help keep him 
there. The children who stopped the boy's 
approach to the other sidewalk did it merely 
because he was pursued and on the run, 
This is what men and society do to-day, Ifa 
man gets into the mud, he is kept there; if 
they find him down everybody feels called 
upon to jump on and keep him down. 

Aman drove past my window a few days 


We Menten atte eeeey a ree ad 


DIAMEEH Na Gen Wa ee te ees yous 
of night and ignorance. The activities of 
Moses were out of forty years of shepherd 
life in Horeb and the silence of the wilder- 
ness. The activities of the apostles were out 
of ten days’ quiet waiting. You need not 
count much on fussy people for help, nor 
need you fear at all their hindrance. Look 
out for the quiet people. You may with a 
few shovelfuls of earth stop the noisy little 
brook recochetting over pebbles and through 
mosses, but who can stop the noiseless flow 
of the incoming tide of the ocean? The 
watch has three workers on its face—the hour 
hand, the minute hand and the second band, 


To look at the fussy little second hand one | 


would feel that he could not get along without 
it, So with the minute hand, as it moves to 
the measure of the time. But the fact is, the 
watch would still give out the right time with- 
out either of these, for if the hour hand be 
left, that hand which is the most quiet of them 
all, you may still know the time, but without 
it the watch is useless. 

In these days crowding close upon the heels 
of Easter tide, we find the thoughts of that 
season recurring over and over again. In 
standing by the open and radiant tomb one is 
not permitted to forget the stone which was 
rolled to the door and sealed, Men had 
struggled with this stone to lay its ponderous 
weight athwart the egress of the King. But 
that which man by great effort lays across the 
pathway of the King, God's angel moves by a 
touch. And this is the record of the cen- 
turies. The opposition which man counts 
great in his eye isa small affair when he 
attempts thereby to intercept deity and His 
eed This was the foolish hardiness of 

haraoh, who thought to keep in bondage 


And brings to me/a balm, 
Of undisturbed repose. 


O, Night! I find in thee 
Reflection, earnest prayer; 

Soothe thou, in solitude 
Thy child of tol and care. 


Blest Night! around me wave, 
Thy consecrated wand, 
Inspire my waiting soul 
With virtues lofty, grand. 


Let me lift up mine eyes, 
Beyond the stars, to God, 

And see with grateful heart 
His loving face. 


And e’en when shades of night, 
Bid cheerful day begone, 
May I His blessings seek 
On some good done. 
Saran G. Jones. 
Walnut Hills, April 13, 1893. 


Mars. J. R. Coston. —Dear Madam: I re- 
ceived your favor of a recent date, containin, 
your kind offer. In reply 1 would say that 
am ready to comply with anything that would 
promote the interest of the work. And I must 
concede myself flattered to have you remem- 
ber me in on such work. I shall endeavor to | 
be ready at the time designated, and would 
beg that you forward me such explanation as 
shall enable me to have a better view of your 
plans. I shall await your reply at your earliest 
convenience. Meanwhile I have the honor to 
be Yours Respectfully, 

D. B. Futon, 

466 Clermont Ave,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sgane sp.ere Irom ame immemorial, 
has more points in common with these erudite 
philosophers, who never tire of ventilating 
their ideas upon the negro, than any other 
bird, beast or fowl with which zoology has ac- 
quainted me. 
Like geese they follow each other. As soon 
as one announces a mental, moral or physical 
weakness in a certain portion of the race, the 


| others immediately wag their learned heads, 


crying, yea, yea, verily, verily. Without the 
slightest individual investigation, they seize 
upon this important discovery and wisely pro- 
nounce it a racial weakness, when it is in 
reality only the result of untoward circum- 
stances, Like geese, they mean well, and their 


* hissings do no harm among thoughtful people, 


who readily see the flaws in their arguments. 
But, since many good substantial citizens of 
this great republic spare little time from their 
regular work for solid thinking, these verbose 
conglomerations of specious syllogisms, in- 
vented to prove false propositions, may be ac- 
cepted as genuine philosophy. z 

Acertain Dr. Brinton has lately been en- 
gaged in proving the mental inferority of col- 
ored youths. One of the reasons for reaching 
this remarkable conclusion is the following 
statement: “Colored children up to the age of 
14 OF 15 years, are as interested in their studies 
as white children, but as they grow up to 
manhood and womanhood they lose interest 
in mental occupation. This is due to traits of 
their ancestors, which do not make themselves 
manifest until maturity.” The fallacy of 
ascribing as heredity what may be easily ac- 
counted for by the condition of the negroes in 
this country is patent to every thoughtful 
person. If it-be true that colored children of 
more than fourteen or fifteen lose interest in 
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Tue Kitcnen Apron No. 3656, 
This attractive model may be used fora 


gown of cashmere, challie, flannel and wash: 
able goods. Gingham, percale, cambric and 
seersucker are employed for aprons in the 
style of the one illustrated; is eut 1m five sizes, 
for ladies from 32 to 40 inches bust measure, 
and requires 4 yards material 36 inches wide 
Perie 15 cents 


‘Tue Russian BLousk No. 3603 


Is cut in 5 sizes for ladies from 32 to 40 inches | 
bust measure, and requires 31¢ yards mate: 
rial 44 inches wide, or 51 yards 27 inches. 
Price 25 cents. ! 


Lani SHADE 


Of bluette Indiasilk, with erotehet lace border 


and long fringe of silk to match 
and crescent. 


Silver star 


Scrap BASKET 


Scrap Basket, draped with fancy fringe and 


ribbon, of two harmonizing shades, I 
match with silk or silesia. 
useful article that is easy to make. 


ied to 


‘A very pretty and | 


(April, 


3670 


Misses Enterne Darss Ne 

‘The quaint short waist of the Empire dress 
is nearly always becoming to girlish figures, 
and the simple pretty toilette shown in the il 
lustration may be attractively made of soft 
silk or wool fabrics, also of cotton goods. Is 
cut in sizes, for misses from 11 to 15 years 
old, and requires 43% yards material 44 inches 
wide, or 744 yards 27 inches, Price 25 cents. 


Tue Costume No. 
Is cut in five sizes; for ladies from 3: 
inches bust measure, and requires 8! 
material 44 inches wide, or 103 yards 27 
inches. Price 4o cents. 
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WER WAY. 
Closefist What's the trouble with the baby 
Mrs. Closefist—Give it up; ask him 
“He acts as though he was hungry 
“Ves; that is, he acts as you do when you 
are hungry.” 
“Aren't you unusually cross, madam ? 
“I hate stupid questions 2” 
“You infer that I am stupid ? 
“That would be stupider still 
‘ott are candid, 
'm not sugar-coated. 
| ‘Then you are bitter, perhaps?” 
“Not the kind of bitters you like. 
“How much did you say that jacket cost * 
“Seventy-eight dollars." 
“Well, here is the money.” 
“Darling !” 


urself 
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their books, necessity and not a natural aver- 
sion to knowledge forces them to do so. 

‘The majority of colored parents have not 
sufficient means to support their children at 
school after they have attained the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, ‘The girls are needed 
home to help do the house work, when not 
obliged to earn their livelihood, and the boys 
must then begin their trades, or at least sup 
port themselves. In the higher grades books 
to be purchased are more expensive than 
those in the lower, and this is a great strain 
upon the purses of poor people. 

‘That the majority of colored people having 
children fourteen or fifteen should be in 
moderate circumstances is not surprising, 
considering the almost insurmountable ob 
stacles of earning money anywhere in this 
country. Inthe South they must submic to 
low wages out of which they are in many in 
stances entirely cheated. In the North the 
trades are closed against them, In spite of 
this the amount of property accumulated is 
incredibly large, Although poverty and the 
consequent necessity of earning a livelihood 
would be sufficient to explain why colored 
youth appear to lose interest in their studies, 
Yet our learned ethnologist refuses to take 
this fact into consideration 

In Germany, where education is compu! 
sory, because the poorer classes, of which the 
country is mostly composed, would not send 
their children to school unless forced to do 
so, the majority of girls and boys relinguish 
school work as soon as the law permits them, 
and in after life show little or no interest in 
mental occupation. Dr. Brinton will hardly 
attribute this action on the»part of the Ger- 
man children to traits of their ancestors. ‘The 
children of the middle and poor classes of 
England, Pratice and Italy leave school at an 
early age, and manifest no interest in mental 
occupations thereafter, and yet Dr. Brinton 
will hardly ascribe this fact to inherited men: 
tal incapacity common of these peoples. 

It the learned doctor means that, other 
things being equal, colored children are less 
enthusiastic and capable in the pursuit of 
knowledge than the whites, facts can easily be 
adduced to prove that such a statement is the 
result, either of woeful ignorance or willful i 
justice. Even when the circumstances of the 
parents make it possible for colored children 
to attend school, white children have so many 
advantages in the way of home training, con 
tact and incentive to devote themselves to 
mental pursuits that the comparison at present 
is hardly a fair one. Valid and weighty rea 
sons for colored children’s “lack of interest in 
mental occupation,” when the higher grades 
are reached, can account for such a tendency, 
if it exist, wishout ascribing it to “traits of 
ancestors which do not make themselves 
manifest until maturity.” As well claim that 
the mental lethargy and incapacity of the poor 
whites of the South are due to traits of ances. 
tors. If the children of the poor whites of the 
South be compared with those of the negroes 
of that or any other sectiun of this country, 
the comparison is all in favor of the latter's 
interest in mental occupation. In spite of ad 
vantages accruing to white people who possess 
a good education, in spite of the multitude of 
opportunities offered them, the poor whites 
are perfectly satisfied with their 
can not be aroused from mental lethargy and 
are utterly destitute of ambition. The ne- 
‘groes, in spite of prejudice and persecution are 
rapidly improving both their mental and ma- 
terial condition 


a 


Even if white children after reaching the 
| higher grades seem to display more interest 
and capacity than colored children, it would 
argue nothing for the mental superiority of the 
former over the latter. The difference in the 
| homes and the home training alone, without 
reference to.ancestors, would account for the 
more intense interest in a mental occupation 
evinced by white children. By intelligent 
| parents who have themselves enjoyed the 
benefits of a thorough education, they are im- 
| pressed with the necessity of storing the mind 
with useful knowledge. ‘The advantage of 
being well educated is daily demonstrated to 
them by members of their own household, 
relatives and friends with whom they come in 
daily contact. Colored children are just now 
beginning to enjoy the benefits flowing from 
intelligent home training and social contact 
with cultured people, both such important 
factors in the education of the youth. 

But, if the mental and material inheritance 
of white and colored children were the same, 
the incentive to exhaustive mental work in 
the two cases is by no means the same, The 
earth and the fulness thereof belong to white 
children, who are drilled and schooled in th 
great achievements possible to them from in 
fancy to maturity. Neither poverty, humble 
parentage nor any other creature can bar the 
way of ambitious, persevering Anglo-Saxons 
to positions of honor and wealth. Ability and | 
the will to achieve are the only prerequisites 
to brilliant success. A colored youth, on the 
other hand, need only have his eyes and ears | 
‘open to see and hear enough to paralyze men 
tal energy and discourag¢ ambition to achieve 
success in the higher walks of life. He sees 
men of his own race able and worthy denied | 
rights and privileges aceorded to white men 
cither ignorant or mediggre. Since compara: 
tively few avocations afe opened to highly 
educared colored men, hd feels that the sooner | 
his attention is turned Jo some occupation 
whereby he may earn a livelihood, the better. 
Having learned to read, write and cipher a 
little, in deference to the wishes of parents, 
discouraged at the prospects, at the advice of 
friends and in obedience to his own best 
judgment, he bids farewell to schools and 
books to struggle with an unfriendly world, 

If it be true that colored children lose in 
terest in mental occupation, reasons sufficient 
toexplain such a condition can be adduced 
without resorting to traits of ancestors. Like 
many other wiseacres, who disport themselves 
in verbosities and philosophies concerning the 
defects of the negro, Dr. Brinton thinks he 
| has observed an effect of which he wishes to 
announce the cause. Without conscientious 
careful investigation of the matter, traits of 
ancestors are strained to explain a’ condition 
for which both the prejudice of the whites and 
the untoward circumstances of the blacks are 
responsible. 


Many Cuurcn Tereett. | 


‘The JouRNAL can only account for the many 
complimentary references of The New York Age 
toitas being the definition of its theoretical pu 
pose in execution, As the policy of The Age hi 
been unfolded it has ever revealed itself 
friendly to and anxious for the success of 
worthy effort. In this, asin its ability, it is 
| unique among Afro-American newspapers, 

and as unselfish asit is conspicuous in encour- 
aging other financial interests besides its own. 
‘The JouRNAL. is pleased to acknowledg e its 
indebtedness 


Dress. Patterns 


ADDRESSING Us BY MAN 


Tur Basque No. 3638 
Is cut in 5 sizes, for ladies from 32 to 40 
ches bust measure, and requires 2 yards 
material 44 inches wide, or 21 yards 27 
inches. Price 25 cents 


Tue Russian Skint 
Consists of an upper and lower portion in cir 
cular bell shape. It is gathered at the top and 
falls in soft full folds at the back. The lower 
edge of each skirt is richly garnitared with 
embroidery, 
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The parpose of this column department is to bring us into closer relations by personal and familiar “*talks."" All 


letters intended for this department should be addressed to Mrs. B, F, Lee,1134 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPEN DOORS FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS, 
MRS. DANIEL W. SHAW, CLEVELAND, 0. 


KING'S 


[Written especially for Rincwoon’s JourNAL.) | 


Regardless of the fact that there are so 
many doors open for service, only a few people 
are entering. Nor is it because they do not 
want to work or are recreant to their duty, 
but because they do not see what is to be 
done. In Christian work it is like money 
getting. To one man the world is full of op- 
portunities for money getting and all that he 
touches turns to gold. To, some people doors 
for christian activities fly open on all sides. I 
have in mind a member of our church, de- 
voted, consecrated, who has a keen vision for 
opportunities, and more than that, she does 
not allow them to slip. The door once open 
she crowds over the threshhold and begins at 
once that work which none other had seen or 
thought of, though they walked with her. This 
4«a singular fact though true, thattwo christian 
10 Hired. And many of the same things to be 


wonetecte farther toward 


| member of the circle 


| message or run anerrand for them. Where is 


the king’s daughter who could not do as much 
as that? 

Again, there are poor people too proud 
themselves to make known their distress, who 
ought to be brought in touch with those who 
are able to help and are willing to help just 
that class of persons. They are willing to do 
it in a very unpretentious way. Now, if some 
christian worker could act as a connecting 
link between that person needing help and the 
person able to help, what a good service that 
would he. What could be nobler in a little 
member of the king’s daughters circle than to 
take some poor, needy widow or family as its 
own charge, and by frequent visits and kindly 
sympathy get into their hearts and needs 
alike, and then set to work without display or 
trumpet sounding to relieve the need? I be- 
lieve that such deeds done “in His name” 
would be the means of leading many souls to 
the Christ who inspired his followers to such 
deeds of mercy. 

Again, there is a steady service which each 
av render her church, 


yghow the humble carpenter of Ni 


| The sameness of life robs it of all its sweet- 
ness,and moroseness and shadow settles down 
upon the home. Home is no longer home; it 
is a mere prison from which that young moth- 
er would, if possible, fly and be free. Here is 
an open door for us all to enter “in Hisname.” 
Go, daughters of the king, and for a few hours 
set that young mother free by taking her place 
to watch with and care for those children. 

| Let her go for an hour to God’s sanctuary on 
the Sabbath. Let her spend a social hour in 
the evening, and who knows but that you may 
be the salvation of that home. 


FROM MY STUDY TABLE. 
BY REV. D. W. SHAW, CLEVELAND, 0. 

| (Written especially for Rincwoop's JouRNAL.) 

From my study window I overlook a crowded 
thoroughfare where men, women, children 
and vehicles are rapidly passing to and fro. I 
| never look upon the surging throng without a 
| silent question—Whither? Some to school, 
some to business, some to pleasure and some 
| with no object in search and no aim. Then I 
have thought what might be accomplished 
could a man muster all his energies and hold 
them to one grand purpose. A mental roll- 
call of earth's great and famous souls reveals 
| only those who gave life toa purpose. The 
nobility of the life is consonant with the nobil- 
ity of the purpose. The power of an earnest 
soul to shape history is one of the miracles of 
the centuries, Great births of time and 
crises in human history have found a center 
in a human soul. It is the marvel of the ages 
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ago with a ton of coal, one half soft and the | those to whom God had given liberty. This | March 6, 1893. 


other hard. It struck meas being rather 
peculiar, but I had hardly thus reasoned be- 
fore | saw that there was a board at the cen- 
ter of the wagon dividing the two kinds of 
coal, ‘‘Ah!” said I; “that isit. The dividing 
line is everywhere.” I thought of the two 
thieves on the cross, one on either side of 
Christ, and said, there the cross is the dividing 
line. And as the cross was the dividing line 
then, it is the dividing line to-day. Plant it | 
where you will, its historic arms part the 
world. On one side prayer and intercession; 
on the other, vituperations and blasphemy. 
Reader, on which side are you? Go into 
social life and the dividing line is there. 
Sometimes we marvel that a line appears in 
the churches, yet, as between the tares and the 
wheat, the dividing line is there. We shall 
grow together until the angel harvesters gather 
the wheat and cast off the chaff. 

I stood at the railway station taking leave 
of my friends, but could searcely hear a good- 
bye or word of cheer for the uproar of escap- 
ing steam from the engine. At last I stepped 
aboard the train: the baggage was thrown 
into the car and then a hush fell upon that 
noisy engine. The hush was so perfect that 
l looked out.toward the engine and in a 
moment more I saw it move itself like a 
thing of life and we were off. I took that 
engine asa symbol of life and activity. I 
said, why did not the engine start off without 
abating the noise and tumult? As there came 
a moment of calm to that engine before 
assuming its tasks, so I believe there comes a 
period of calm to man before assuming im- 

t activities. Great births of time a 
not the loud speaking ones. The poming of 
Christ was, out of a prophetic silence of fou, 
hundred ys 


The revival of letters of th > be 


was the mistake of imperial Rome, who 
thought to crush out a kingdom mightier than 
herself. This is the mistake of infidel and 
sceptic to-day who seek to obstruct the way of 
the King. If men are inclined to forget that 
| God hath a hook in the nostril of nations and 


them read over the record of the past. Those 
| nations which have dared to lift their puny 
| arm against the kingdom of the Christ have 


nether millstones of His providence, and have 
been ground to powder. Rome, the great 
antagonist of Christ's kingdom, lies now like 
a wreck on the face of history, her glory de- 
parted. Let men beware to-day how they 
attempt to roll opposition in the way of the 
King, for whosoever stumbleth upon him 
shall be broken, but on whomsoever he fall- 
eth shall be ground to powder. 


NIGHT. 
(Written especially for RinGwoop's JouRrNAL.) 

Sayest thou, “Night hath no eyes?” 

Turn, turn thine orbs above, 
‘To the diamonds in the sky, 

Smiling down in quiet love. 
O, Night! with thy soft light, 

Of moon and twinkling stars, 
‘Thy shadows are dispelled, 

ly many thou: smiles. 


Season of sweetest rest! 
When nature sinks to sleep 
, to dream 
hopes and loves and bliss. 


O, Night! thy quiet peace 
"Pervades my restless soul, srt 
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that He leadeth them whither He will, let | 


| found themselves between the upper and | 


rarely) of the 


Rev. W. H. Coston: 

Dear Brotuer: —Allow me to express the 
high appreciation I have for Rivcwoop's 
Journat or Fasuion, It is in every sense a 
most creditable publication, reflecting very 
great credit upon the race, 

Convey to the madam this my appreciation 
of her noble work and of the noble women 
helping her, Assure her that any word I can 
say or act I can do in its interest will be 
| only too gladly performed. May the circula- 
| tion of Rincwoop's increase until it shall 

be found on the tables of all our households 
and shall have completely driven out less 
worthy white publications. God bless you. 
Vale. Benj. Tucker TANNER. 


Rev. R. L. Beale, of Hannibal, Mo., says: 
“RinGwoop’s JourRNAL must live for the good 
of the race in general.” 
Mrs. S. 1. Shorter says: “I willingly take 
shares.” 
| Mrs. Mary C. Terrell says: 
| idea,” 

Victoria Earle: “I am well pleased and will 
be pleased to take shares.” 


| PHILapecpnia, Pa, 


“It is a capital 


AN ETHNOLOGIST’S INJUSTICE OR 

} IGNORANCE. 

| (Written especially for RrinGwoon's JourNAL.) 
If required to choose a totem beast for the 

majority of wise men who deliver learned lec- 

tures on the vices und virtues (the latter 

}, I should immediately se- 

lect goose, is bird, which has served 

* synonym for the silliness and stupidity of 


